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age the importance of correct ideas. But we 
find on a careful examination of the char- 
acters and events of history, that a single 
idea, however excellent or true, amounts to 
but little, without other ideas to modify “and 
supply its deficiencies, and especially with- 
out some individual personality or collection 
of personalities, capable of giving it practi- 
cal efficacy. Thus the idea of human free- 
dom at the commencement of the French 
Revolution, instead of proving a luminary 
for the enlightening of the nations, was 
simply an evanescent spark causing explo- 
sion and destruction; because the people 
among whom it fell had neither the virtue 
nor the wisdom necessary for its healthy 
development ; all they could do was to give 
it ‘‘a name,” but not “a local habitation.” 

Fortunately for the success of the great 
movement of which he was the leader, Lu- 
ther’s strength lay not in the starting of 
isolated ideas, but in wrestling bravely and 
successfully with the problem of the hour. 
If, when his righteous zeal was first aroused 
against the impudent and infamous preach- 
ing of Tetzel, he had announced a determina- 
tion to separate himself utterly from Rome, 
he might perhaps have given more striking 
proofs of sagacity and foresight, but he 
would have infallibly ruined, at least for a 
time, the cause in which he was engaged. 
Had he advanced with such rapid strides, it 
would have been impossible for the German 
people to have followed him. But his hu- 
mility and reverence rendered him ex- 
tremely cautious until he had_ thor- 
oughly examined and re-examined all his 
positions, so that when he was ready to 
move on, the people were ready to move 
with him. And his previous caution only 
rendered his confidence more complete, and 
his courage more unflinching, more absolute, 
in the time of danger. This was shown on 
many occasions, but most conspicuously at 
the Diet of Worms. 

The great central doctrine of Luther’s 
theological system was ‘“‘justification by 
faith.” Disgusted and shocked by the teach- 
ings of many of the Papists, who held that a 
man might win heaven by the mere works 
of the law without holiness of heart, he was 
led to lay especial emphasis on the points 
which his adversaries denied. He taught 
that faith was everything, that if a man had 
true faith in his heart, good works would 
follow as a matter of necessity; we ought 
therefore, he said, to teach not that good 
works are a means of salvation, though 
they are necessary to salvation, because 
those who are traly ‘born of God,” (lst 
Epistle of John iii. 9), cannot do otherwise 
than perform good works. We are absolutely 
saved by grace; all boasting is excluded. 
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(Romans iii. 27). This doctrine, true of al] 
mankind, though if not properly guarded 
liable to run into a most dangerous error, is 
peculiarly necessary to those who like Lu- 
ther, having great powers and great natural 
self-reliance, would be in especial danger of 
self-exaltation, were not all the grounds of 
boasting taken away. But Luther’s whole 
life shows that he did not adopt such a doc- 
trine to procure for himself any liberty in. 
consistent with the strictest teachings of 
the Gospel, but simply, that glory might be 
given to Whom alone it is due. Whatever 
amiable feelings we may cherish, or what- 
ever virtuous actions we may do from our 
own natural inclination, they can never 
reach that perfect righteousness which is 
necessary to reconcile us with Infinite Jus. 
tice and Purity. The Saviour’s righteous. 
ness alone suffices for that. Hence he says, 
“without Me ye can do nothing.” 

While Luther allows no merit to good 
works, he says virtually, that they are the 
touch-stone by which to distinguish the false 
professors from the true, The hypocrite pro- 
fesses to have faith, but we know that his 
profession is false because his works are 
evil; for, if his faith was true he would of 
necessity perform good works. The sun 
does not shine because it is its duty to shine, 
but because its nature being what it is, it 
can do no other than shine. So a man who 
bas a true and living faith in his heart, 
being no longer under the dominion of sin, 
has no motive for committing sin. ‘ He 
cannot sin because he is born of God.”” And 
if he sometimes falls, this only shows that 
his faith is imperfect, and that that grace 
which is received by faith has not yet 
wrought in him a thorough and complete 
change of heart. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact con- 
nected with Luther’s character, was its 
completeness, or as the Germans would say, 
its vielsettigkeit (“‘many-sidedness ”’). Not 
only was he endowed with a powerful and 
most versatile intellect, but he possessed 
moral qualities of apparently the most oppo- 
site and even contradictory character. In 
matters of conscience, few, if any, could be 
more cautious, more fearful than he. He 
would revolve the thing in his thoughts, 
turning it over and over till he had viewed 
it on every side. But no sooner was bis 
decision formed, than he was as fearless and 
as firm as a rock. Nothing ‘on earth or 
under it,’’ was able to shake his courage, of 
“change his constant mind.” Yet to all bis 
rugged strength and invincible force of will, 
he joined an inexpressible tenderness of 
heart, which was manifested not only to 
wards little children, but towards every 
helpless creature in distress. While at the 
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castle of Wartburg, he was tempted one day 
for the sake of air and exercise, to take part 
ina hunt. He says, “I found a mystery of 


grief and pain in the very heart of the joyful 


tumult around me.” . “T had saved 
alive a poor little hare which I had picked 
up all trembling from its pursuers. After 
keeping it in my sleeve for some time, I set 
it down, and it was running off, when the 
dogs getting scent of it, ran up and pitilessly 
killed it.” He then moralizes thus, ‘‘ The 
dogs were the Pope and Satan destroying 
the souls which I seek to save, as I sought 
to save the poor little hare. I have had 
enough of such hunting as this.” 
(To be eoncludee.) 


——-—- owe 
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EAST TENNESSEE. 

The valley of East Tennessee possesses 
natural advantages which should render it 
one of the most attractive portions of the 
United States. It comprises a district about 
two hundred miles in length, and one hun- 
dred in width, lying between the Alleghany 
and Cumberland Mountains, and watered by 
the fine streams that form the Tennessee 
river. The soil is naturally productive, and 
the climate hardly to be surpassed. The 
winters are short, and the cold spells not 
often either severe or of long duration. The 
heat of summer is moderated by breezes 
from the mountains. Many invalids whose 
health has broken down under the extremes 
of other climates, have here had health and 
strength restored. The lovers of nature 
may find in the beauty and variety of 
the scenery @ perpetual feast. From the 
summits of the mountains, the highest east 
of the Mississippi, views of rare extent and 
grandeur are obtained. In this Southern 
clime, trees of almost every variety clothe 
the hills from base to crest; and when the 
oaks and chestnuts, poplars, beech and birch 
have cast their leaves, the forests of pine and 
cedar are still green. The valleys disclose 
softer beauties, and bowers of kalmia and 
laurel shade the streams. The flora is the 
richest in the States. The hills are stored 
with mineral treasure, and iron and copper, 
marble and slate abound. 

With all these advantages, East Tennes- 
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The state of education, though higher in 
Tennessee than some parts of the South, is 
very low. 364,697 persons over ten years 
of age, or forty-one per cent. of the popula- 
tion, were reported, at the last census, 
as unable to read or write. Ino many 
districts illicit distilleries are more plenti- 
ful than either school-houses or chapels, 
and little or no provision is made for 
public worship. ‘thus, whether for the 
agricultural, moral, educational. or religious. 
reformer, there is ample scope for work. 

In this district the Society of Friends has 
| had a footing for about 80 years. A meet- 
ing was first established quite in the east of 
the State, at New Hope, then at Lost Creek, 
sixty miles further west, and at Friends- 
ville, fifty miles west again. Smaller meet- 
ings were set up near these ‘centres, which 
formed together a Quarterly Meeting of 
considerable size. The same causes that 
diminished the Carolina meetings operated 
jhere. To escape the influence of slavery, 
numbers of the more energetic young men 
emigrated to the West, so that even before 
1860 the meetings were much reduced. Then 
came the war, to the ravages of which East 
Tennessee was terribly exposed. The con- 
tending armies swept backwards and for- 
wards, desolating the country till hardly a 
rail of fence was left. Of the little commu- 
|nity of Friends, all who could get away did 
|so, and the rest, to eseape conscription, were 
| obliged literally to hide away in the woods 
land mountains, and in dens and caves of 
the earth. Lost Creek and Hickory Valley 
Meetings were laid down, and at New Hope 
and Friendsville the attendance might often 
be counted by units. With the restoration 
of peace, the meetings revived, and, as in 
Carolina, a considerable disposition mani- 
fested itself among the people to unite with 
Friends. Jeremiah A. Grinnell, Rachel Bin- 
| ford, and other Friends from the West, felt 
drawn to settle among them, and their 
labors were blessed. A new meeting was 
‘set up at Maryville, and Lost Creek and 
| Hickory Valley were commenced anew. The 
‘last named settlement became a Monthly 
| Meeting, and together with Friendsville, 
constituted a new Quarter; Maryville 
|Monthly Meeting, though much nearer 
Friendsville, being joined to Lost Creek. 
Good, new meeting-houses have been built 








see is still undeveloped. Slavery blighted | in several places. and about 800 individuals 
the natural and moral fields alike. The soil | have been received into membership. 

has been exhausted by a wasteful plan of| After the war the condition of the Freed- 
cultivation, till land that ought to produce a|men claimed the earnest sympathy of 
hundred bushels to the acre yields but| Friends. Many schools were established in 
twenty. Many of the people are too well|Tennessee, and Yardley Warner, with the 
content to live as their fathers, have little} aid of funds contributed in England and 
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this Institution has been accepted by New 





England Y. M., and it is now under the effi- 
cient management of Dr. Hastings. About 
seventy children are in regular attendance, 
and twenty older pupils are being trained as 
teachers. The opportunity furnished for 
practical, as well as theoret cal instruction 
in methods of teaching, is a great advan- 
tage. During the last three years forty- 
seven have gone out to take charge of 
schools—many, when they have thus earned 
a little, returning for further instruction. 

To the value of the whole educational 
work carried «n by Friends in Tennessee, 
we heard many testimonials, and it has 
doubtless contributed to the improved con- 
dition of the colored race. Illiteracy is 
steadily decreasing among them. Many 
own houses and plots of land, and some are 
rising to positions of respectability and in- 
fluence. At Friendsville, a school superin- 
tended by Wm. Russell, of Indiana, is doing 
a good educational work for Friends and 
others. In the William Forster Home for 
young women, the school learning received 
at the adjoining Institution is supplemented 
by not less needed domestic training, under 
the valuable care of Priscilla B. Hackney. 
The weekly charge of $1.10 last year 
covered the board of the inmates, and the 
matron expresses her confidence that if she 
could always secure twenty girls, and get 
payments made in advance, one dollar would 
suffice. It is not often that we see so much 
good done with so small an outlay. 

The work of J. D. Garner has often been 
noticed in the columns of Friends’ Review. 
He found among the valleys of the Smoky 
Mountuins a considerable population of very 
poor people, whose religious and educational 
opportunities were small indeed. For five 
years he has devoted himself to the work of 
their elevation. Assisted by members of bis 
own family, he has taught 1600 to read. 
Three school-houses have been built, the 
people supplying the timber and labor, and 
putting them up under Dr. G.’s direction, 
and with his manual help. As many as ten 
schools have sometimes been in operation 
from the end of Seventh month to the end 
of Tenth. At Chilhowee and Hopewell 
Springs the schools taught by Wm. P. True- 
blood, of Indiana, and John N. Parker, of 
Carolina, are kept open the greater part of 
the year. In the meeting-house at Mary- 
ville a normal school is carried on under the 
superintendence of Benjamin Seebuhm Cop- 
pock. For this, young people of promise 
are selected, and after receiving training 
are sent back to teach and elevate the in- 
habitants of their native valleys. Even 
with the most careful economy, a work like 
this is a tended with considerable expense. 
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The teachers must be maintained, school books 
must be procured, the children often need 
clothing, and for many of the normal scholars 
board and lodging have to be provided 
while they are under tuition. Ten cents a 
day is the allowance for rations, so that a 
little money is made to go far, and yet they 
are better fed than when at home. In addi- 
tion to procuring what he can from the 
public funds, Dr. Garner gets as much as 
possible from the parents. To them it is 
often easier to pay in kind than money, and 
a little corn or a few sweet potatoes are 
never refused when there is nothing else 
fortheoming. The deficit is made up by 
assistance from Indiana Y. M., and the vol- 
untary contributions of interested Friends. 
Once in two months Dr, Garner takes a 
three weeks’ tour among the mountains. 
The journey is toilsome, for the roads can 
only be travelled on foot or horseback, and 
are often extremely rough and steep. The 
accommodation, even in the best houses, 
possesses few of the comforts of civilized 
life. Often a room in a log cabin, without 
windows, is shared with the whole family, 
and the meal consists of nothing but corn 
bread and milk. There is rarely any chance 
either to hear from or communicate with 
home during the whole journey. Meetings 
are held at the various places on the route, 
and earnest endeavors are used to raise the 
people socially, morally, and religiously. At 
Hopewell Springs, where some of the most 
effective work has been done, a good frame 
house is built, and meetings are now kept 
up every First-day. At three or four other 
points they are held once a month, some one 
qualified to instruct the people arranging to 
be present every time. As the result of 
these labors, a large number have given 
evidence of change of heart, and some very 
striking instances have occurred among the 
very aged and the most depraved. A con- 
siderable number have been received into 
membership with Friends. 

It will be evident from what has been 
said that a large amount of philanthropic 
and religious work is in successful operation 
among Friends in Tennessee. The workers 
are, many of them, capable of commarfding 
fair incomes in their native States as teach- 
ers and otherwise. They have made sacri- 
fices, of which the pecuniary ones are per- 
haps the least, forthe sake of helping the 
poor and ignorant, and building up churches 
where there were none before. Such claim, 
in a rather special degree, what J. Bevan 
Braithwaite often spoke of as “metallic 
sympathy,” and their work ought not to be 
allowed to languish for want of it. Robert B. 
Haines, of Cheltenham, Montgomery 0o., 
Pa., who has thrice visited Tennessee, is glad 
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to tuke charge of any sums in aid, and if any 
Friends would like to entrust contributions 
to the writer, he will gladly undertake to 
make the best appropriation in his power. 

It seems right to refer to one more subject 
before closing this paper. Our Friends in 
Tennessee feel their isolated position. Few | 
ministers find their way among them, and 
they are cut off by distance and poverty 
from the religious privileges connected with 
the attendance of Yearly Meetings. Proba- 
bly not more than fifty of their members have 
ever been to any such gathering. They 
have now requested the privilege of estab- 
lishing one of their own. The subject should 
be carefully pondered and looked at in all 
its bearings. It is a novel if not a doubtful 
experiment, to entrust with full Y. M. pow- 
ers a little community consisting of but five 
organized meetings, three-fourths of whose 
members have only been connected with the | 
Society for periods varying from one to ten 
years, whose acceptance of our standard of 
the requirements of Christian life is in many 
cases imperfect, and their knowledge o¢ our 
discipline and distinctive principles very 
limited. Small, irresponsible bodies almost 
inevitably fall into diversity of action, and 
thus there is room to fear that the unity of 
the Society, already too incomplete, may be- 
come yet more broken. To some thoughtful 
minds unification, if that were possible, seems 
more to be desired than further progress in 
the direction of the congregational system. 
Ifa case for establishing a fresh organiza- 
tion is admitted to be made out, when it is 
shown that a few handreds of our members 
are too remote to attend their Yearly Meet- 
ing conveniently, we may soon have such 
bodies greatly multiplied. Already our sys- 
tem of correspondence, a bond we can 
searcely afford to part with, shows some | 
symptoms of breaking down. The reading 
of so many hortatory epistles has been com- 
plained of as wearisome, and so difficult has it 
been found to get those willing and compe- 
tent to draft replies, that in one Yearly | 
Meeting at least a circular epistle is adopted | 
to be sent to all. The difficulty will inevi- 
tably increase when we are asked to regard | 
a8 co-ordinate bodies, little companies about | 
half the size of some of our Quarterly 
Meetings. 

_Instead of starting independent organiza- 
ions, might we not with advantage revive 
Yearly Meetings like those of early days, 
Whose object was evangelistic rather than 





disciplinary, though the consideration of 
Society affairs was not excluded. Such are 
described in Geo. Fox’s Journal as being 
held both in the northern and midland coun- 
ties of England, and modern examples are 
Suggested by the Yearly Meeting of Norway, 
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and by the one proposed for Australia. Friends 
living in remote districts, while maintaining 
their connection with their Yearly Meetings 
intact, and keeping to their discipline, would 
thus get the religious advantages they long 
for, and be able to confer together for 
mutual help; and preachers from a distance 
would find on these occasions opportunities 
more open for the exercise of their gifts, 
than are presented at our, sometimes, over- 
crowded annual gatherings. 

The whole subject is important, and I 
shall be glad if these few remarks enlist for 
it the thoughtful attention of the leaders in 
the Church. STANLEY PUMPHREY. 


Suntitieien Rene denned 
EARLY YEARLY MEETINGS, CHIEFLY 
FOR WORSHIP, HELD ELSEWHERE 
THAN IN LONDON 


“ Passing still further up into Derbyshire 
and Nottingbamshire, I came to Snyderhill- 
green, visiting Friends throughout those 
parts in their meetings; and so passed on 
to Balby in Yorkshire, where our Yearly 
Meeting at that time was holden in a great 
orchard of John Killams, where it was sup- 
posed some thousands of people and Friends, 
were gathered together. In the morning I 
heard that a troop of horse was sent from 
York, almost thirty miles off, to break up 
our meeting, and that the militia newly 
raised, was to join with them. So I went 
into the meeting and stood up on a great 
stool; and, after 1 had spoken some time, 
two trumpeters came up, sounding their trum- 
pets pretty near me; and the captain of the 
troop cried, ‘ Divide to the right and left, 
and make way.’ Then they rode up to me. 
Now I was declaring the everlasting truth, 
and word of life, in the mighty power of 
the Lord.” After some reasoning with him, 
the captain allowed the Friends to continue 
the meeting, the soldiers he left saying they 
might stay till night. ‘‘ But we staid about 
three hours after, and had a glorious, pow- 
erful meeting ; for the presence of the living 
God was manifest among us, and the seed, 
Christ, was set over all, and Friends were 
built upon Him the Foundation, and settled 
under His glorious, heavenly teaching. 
After the meeting was done, Friends passed 
away in peace greatly refreshed with the 
presence of the Lord, and filled with joy 
and gladness, that the Lord’s power had 
given them such dominion.” “The 
next day we had a heavenly meeting at 
Warmsworth, of Friends in the ministry, and 
several others, and then Friends parted.” 
—Folio Ed., pp. 913, 214. 1660. 

‘After some time we came to John Crook’s 
house, where a General Yearly Meeting for 
the whole nation was appointed to be held. 
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he said, ‘“‘ Do you see allthese?”” So Chris. 
tiana said, ‘‘ Yes.” Then said he again, 
“ Behold the flowers are divers in stature, in 
qualiity and color, and smell and virtue; 
and some are better than some; also where 
the gardener hath set them, there they 
stand, and quarrel not ore with another.” 

Christ’s church is His garden: believers 
are planted in it by the power of His grace, 
and they shall soon be trausplanted into His 
kingdom of glory. Though there may be 
little non-essential differences of judgment, 
yet why should they fall out? Oh for more 
love and peace from Jesus, and then there 
will be more among each other.—Gulliver’s 
ed. Pilgrim's Progress. 





This meeting lasted three days, and many 
Friends from most parts of the nation came 
to it; so that the inns and towns round 
thereabouts were filled: for many thousands 
of people were at it. And although there 
was some disturbance by some rude people 
that had run out from truth ; yet the Lord’s 
power came over all, and a glorious meeting 
it was. And the everlasting Gospel was 
preached, and many received it (for there 
were many sorts of professors came to the 
meeting), which Gos;el brought life and 
immortality to light in them, and shined 
over all.” — Pp. 282* 286* 1657. Then 
follows his discourse under seven heads; 
and afterwards a long discourse addressed 
to the ministers present, showing that teach- 
ing was a large part of the exercise of the 
meeting. 

“Soon after this meeting was over, the 
Yearly Meeting began at York; which be- 
cause of the largeness of that county, and 
for the conveniency of Friends in the 
Northern parts, had for some years been 
held there. And inasmuch as there had 
been some hurt done in that place, and some 
division made there, by some that were 
gone out of the unity of Friends; it was 
upon me to write a few lines to Friends 
of that meeting to exhort them to keep in 
the pure heavenly love, which brings into 
and keeps in the true unity.”—Page 598. 
1689. 
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“ROUND MY HOUSE.” 


(Continued from p. 488.) 
The Peasantry of France. 


First, on the intellectual side, what is 
their intellectual condition, what do they 
know, think and believe ? A certain propor- 
tion of them are able to read, but few can 
read easily enough to do it for pleasure, or 
for long together. The book and the news. 
paper bave practically no direct influence on 
peasant life. In place of these, the peasants 
have two currents of communication, the de- 
scending current which flows from one gene- 
ration to another, and the spreading current 
which flows out in all directions at once, as 
an inundation covers a wide plain. The 
first is Tradition—the second is Rumor. 
The two words are of course wholly un- 
known in the true peasant’s vocabulary, but 
he will generally mark the distinction in the 
way he begins what he has to say. ‘ The 
old people say that, &c.—this is Tradition. 
People say now, &c.—this is Rumor. 

The first answers to the history and power 
of the cultivated class; . . The second 
is the peasant’s substitute for Le Temps, Le 
Siecle, Le Moniteur. . . We all know 
that there are traditions, and we havea 
general conception of the manner in which 
they are handed down from one generation 
to another, in the talk of the winter even- 
ings. . . But Rumor holds her court in 
the market-place. The markets are the 
newspapers ofa great unlettered peasantry. 

In France the peasan‘ry all know 
about the same piece of news at the same 
time, but the piece of news is almost invar'- 
ably a myth. . . English people fancy 
that the minds of the French peasantry are 
entirely in the hands of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, but this is very far from being true; 
the peasant-mind seems to be almost entirely 
self-poised, self-centred, and to exist accord- 
ing to some laws of its own being, which 























For Friends’ Review. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE MESSIAH. 

Of the perpetuity of Christian truth, Reve- 
lation leaves us no doubt. Notsimply must 
it still live on in statu quo, but the Holy 
Spirit, through Isaiah, promises for it infin- 
ite progression (Is. ix. 7). There shall be 
no end of its increase. Let faint-hearted 
Christians take courage at the opening pros- 
pect of the Church’s future glory. Yet we 
have heard the idea of progressive Quaker- 
ism disparaged, as though there could be no 
advance or improvement in the glorious 
theologic system preached by Fox, and 
illustrated by Penn, Burrough, Bownas, 
Barclay and others, as if it were sent forth 
into the world to stagnate. Quakerism— 
that is, the principles it represents—was not 
given for a limited mission. It professes 
living truth, it will ever last, and correct 
itself by the pure witness of Truth. 

Written by William J. Allinson, near the 
close of his life,and found among his papers. 


a 


THE INTERPRETER’s GanpEN.—After this 
he (the Interpreter) led them into his gar- 
den, where was great variety of flowers, and 
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for us are so Obscure as to be almost inseru- | 
table. I have often talked with priests on 
this subject, and they tell me that they are 
utterly powerless against the rumors which 
are the news of the peasantry. An excellent 
instance of this is the succession of notions 
unfavorable to the Pope, and to the whole 
priesthood, which pervaded the French | 
asantry some years ago. During 
the Franco-German war, the priests were | 
universally believed by the peasantry to be 
agents of the Prussian Government, and | 
whenever @ priest tried to collect a little 
money for parochial purposes, it was be- 
lieved that he sent it to Prussia. I need not 
say that such a suspicion was unfounded, 
butI may point out that it was exactly the 
reverse of the truth, for the priest was more 
anti-Prussian than the peasant himself.’’ 
Our writer goes on to show that the sus- 
picion of the priests grew out of that felt to- 
wards the Pope; and the latter from the fact | 
that the Papal state, not entering into a con- 
vention with France and other States to 
make the franc-piece of a certain standard | 
value, continued to coin pieces of less than | 
that value by two sous. These passed | 
largely into circulation in France, with the 
Pope’s likeness upon them, until at length | 
the French Government was obliged to de- | 
cline to receive them for more than they | 
were worth. The shopkeepers followed the 
example, and, ‘‘the very association of the | 





Pope’s portrait with the loss of two sous| 
was enough to make him detested. 

After that the great peasant-world was| 
ready to believe anything about the Pope, | 
provided only that it was unfavorable enough. | 


He wanted to be King of France.- He was 
the ally of Prussia. All his priests were | 
enemies and traitors. 

If we look to the other great power which | 
has hitherto been supposed to command the 
reverence of peasants, the aristocracy, we | 
shall find that it is not more safe, and that | 
its influence, though often real, is always 
precarious. During the last three or four 
years the rural aristocracy have found it) 
impossible to command the peasant-vote in| 
the elections. Even in the very local 
elections, such as those to the conseil-géné- 
ral, the peasants exhibit this independence. 
You may go into remote places among the 
hills, where priest and noble may be sup- 


posed to rule absolutely, and yet find the . 


peasants voting in opposition to them. 

_The ignorance of the French peasantry is 
dificult to conceive when you do not know 
them, and still more difficult when you do 
know them well, because their intelligence 
and tact seem incompatible with ignorance. 
The truth seems to be that the peasant is 
intelligent in his own sphere, but absolutely | 
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ignorant of everything outside of it. He 
does not feel the need of knowing more. 
He lives in a world so large and visibly im- 
portant, the peasant-world, that its opinion 
of what is necessary seems the final decision 
of common-sense. Their manners are 
excellent, they have delicate perceptions, 
they have tact, they have a certain refine- 
ment which a brutalized peasantry could not 
possibly have. His ignorance is in- 
eredible. He does not really know what 
the word France means. During the 
Franco-German war many patriotic French- 
men were indignant at the conduct of the 
peasantry, at their indifference to the inva- 
sion of Alsatia and Lorraine, and generally 
at the small amount of patriotic sentiment 
which they exhibited. Fancy the 
condition of a mind which has no geographi- 
cal knowledge ! : i ; We 
knew a peasant-girl who was servant in a 
family which removed to a distance of about 
eighty miles, but still remained in Central 
France. All the girl’s family made great 
opposition to this,and wished the girl to 
leave her place, because they would have it 
that the new residence was not in France. 
The separation of the peasantry 
from the other classes is marked by the most 
striking differences of custom. Here let me 
observe that the rigor of custom is far greater 
amongst the peasants than it is with the 
bourgeoisie and noblesse. Custom regulates 
everything for the peasant with an iron rule. 
The customs are frugal in the extreme, and 
act as an effectual sumptuary law in restrain- 
ing every possible extravagance of the richer 
members of the class. The bourgeois 
may wear-a coat of any color he chooses. 
The peasant must wear a blouse, and the 
blouse must be blue. Peasants of the same 
age always wear the same kind of hat, the 
same texture of linen, and when they buy a 
cloak—in these parts at least—it is always 
sure to be of a brownish grey, with brown 
stripes, and of one particular pattern. 
Custom, indeed, has been powerful enough 
to put all the classinto uniform. In the fur- 
niture of their houses the peasants are 
equally regulated by fixed usages. The 
cabinet-maker’s work is always of walnut, 
and nearly of the same design. The bed, the 
linen-press, (armoire,) and the clock, are the 
three items to which the most care is given. 
The women are proud of their ar- 
moires. which are prettily panelled, and 
they rub the panels till they shine. As the 
furniture and manner of life in the peasants’ 
houses are always exactly the same in the 
same class, and as the people all dress ex- 
actly alike, and all know the same things, 
and are equally ignorant of everything else, 
the consequence must be and is, a wonder- 
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ful narrowness of experience in the class, and | 


a corresponding mental narrowness. . . I 
know a good many sons of peasants who 
have left the class to enter the smaller bour- 
geoisie in some occupation outside of rustic 
life, because the true rustic life had become 
unendurable to them, from its narrowness, 
and the rigidity of its customs. The only 
way for the educated son of a peasant to re- 
main rustic is for him to become a priest. 

The.rural French customs imply the 
constant practice of very great virtues— 
temperance, frugality, industry, patience, 
self-control and self-denial. In al] these 
virtues the peasant acts as none but a saint 
or hero could act if he were alone, but he is 
wonderfully sustained and encouraged by 
the custom of his class. His character is all 
of one piece, and ignorance appears to be an 
essential part of it. The peasants are 
fully aware of this, for they dread books 
and education, saying, with perfect truth, 
that they unfit men for steady work at the 
plough. Another almost inevitable effect of 
education is to make people appreciate and 
want good scientific cookery. . . All the 
educated classes in France like good eating, 
and the peasant, from his frugal point of 
view, thinks that they live most extrava- 
gantly. . . Another reason is the indo- 
lence of the women when they are in the 
house. A peasant-woman will work very 
vigorously in the fields, but when she is at 
home she takes as little trouble as may be 
and likes to pass her time in knitting, which 
is really a sort of concealed indolence. The 
way of living in a peasant’s house is this: 
In the morning the men eat soup—that 
which Cobden praised as the source of French 
prosperity. It is cheap enough to make. 
For twelve people, two handfuls of dry beans 


or peas, or a few potatoes, a few ounces of| 


fried bacon to give a taste, a good deal of 
hot water. The twelve basins are then 
filled with thin slices of brown bread, and 
the hot water, flavored with*the above in- 
gredients, is poured upon the bread. 

Boiled rice, with a little milk, is sometimes 
taken instead of soup. If the soup is insuf- 
ficient, the peasant finishes his meal with a 
piece of dry bread, and as much cold water 
as he likes, for of this there is nostint. The 
meal at noon is composed invariably of po- 
tatoes, followed by a second dish. In this 
second dish consists the only culinary vanity 
of the peasant’s life. It is either a pan-cake 
made with a great deal of flour and water 
and few eggs, or a salad, or clotted milk. 
No wine or meat is allowed, except during 
the great labors of hay-making and harvest. 
At these times, a little wine is given with 
the water drink at d nner, and a little piece 
of salted pork. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 24, 1877. 


ALCOHOLIC INTEMPERANCE. 


When at the close of the late civil war 
slavery was found to have passed away, it 
became evident that the next great moral 
evil with which Christianity must contend 
in our country, was intemperance. All sub- 
sequent experience has but confirmed this 
view. 

Drinking habits were largely fostered by 
army-life, and the vast national debt caused 
by the war led our legislators to meet the 
interest upon it by a heavy tax upon spirit- 
uous liquors. This proved a premium on 
defrauding the revenue, and gave such 
power to the distilling interest that it seemed 
like the golden image of fifty cubits high, 
before whose presence all must bow, and for 
a time almost defied all the power of the 
government to control it. The Legislature 
of Pennsylvania has jus: refused by a deci- 
sive majority to permit the counties to vote 
once in three years upon the question of 
issuing licenses. To a very large extent 
State and municipal legislation are so far con- 
trolled by this interest as to protect its op- 
portunities for gain at the expense of the 
public welfare. In England within a few 
years the liquor interest was able to displace 
one of her best Prime Ministers. But the 
|curse exteads beyond the bounds of English- 
speaking nations, or even Christendem. A 
bishop of the Church of Englaad has lately 
spoken in strong terms of the fearful de- 
moralization caused by drink among the na- 
tives of India. He stated that the drunkards 
'made under so-called Christian rule in that 
|Empire, many times out-numbered all the 
converts tu Christianity. A writer ina lead- 
ing British Quarterly bas said that Mohan- 
|medanism is better for the natives of Africa 
than Christianity, since the former will ex 
clude the curse of alcohol, which the profess 
ors of the latter will be sure to bring with 
|them. Hence, the very perpetuity and ex- 
‘tension of the religion of Christ seem closely 
connected with the question of the disuse of 
alcobolic drinks. 
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Neither slavery nor the use of spirituous | being. But now, largely through the influ- 
liquors is directly forbidden’ by the Bible. |ence of the women whose crushed and an- 
But the principles and the spirit of the New | guish-stricken hearts cried te. heaven, and 
Testament lead to “an irrepressible conflict’ | originated the prayer c:usade, the work is 
with the latter no less than with the former. | carried on as a religious one. This will 
Our Lord came eating bread and drinking | doubtleas give it greater permanence. Be- 
wine, in contrast with the stern asceticism | side many others, a striking example of the 
of John the Baptist. He used the good “success of efforts to promote temperance by 
things of life as not abusing them, by a just|those who rely on prayer and the saving 
and self-restrained “temperance. “But He) power of the Lord Jesus, bas been given in 
taught also the -principles of self-denial in| the late movement at Pittsburg, in which 
avoiding temptation, and of self-sacrificing } Francis Murphy has taken a leading part. 
love in shielding others from it. ‘‘ If thine/ It is stated that 50,000 persons signed the 
eye offend thee pluck it out.” “It is good | pledge in that city; and the interest spread- 
neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor | ing to the surrounding regions, it is believed 
anything whereby thy brother stumbleth, or | that the whole number of signers was not 
is offended, or is made weak.” All history |less than 200,000. A lawyer of Pittsburg 
and experience teach that men cannot be jis reported to have said that at a recent 
sure that, once beginning the use of intoxi-|term of court the cases on the docket, usu- 
cating drink, they may not soon carry it to|ally numbering from 700 to 800, and mostly 
an excess, from which recovery is almost/| arising from drink, fell to 90. 
or quite hopeless, so the soul and body are; But whatever may be done for individuals 
ruined. Should any one be able to control |is not enough. So soon as the public mind 


his own appetites, his example is sure to be 
hurtful to others. So dreadful are the ef- 


fects, so sure the consequences of drinking, 


that abstinence becomes the duty of all| 
Christian people. 
Judgment must begin at the house of | 


can be prepared for it, the traffic in intoxi- 
cating drink should be suppressed by law. 
All attempts to regulate it by license have 
failed. The laws are evaded,.while the pub- 
lie conscience is degraded by tacitly condon- 
ing for the misery and soul-ruin caused by 


God. To profess to be a Christian should 


drink, by the pitiful sums paid into the 
include this abstinence, for one’s own sake 


treasury for licenses. To derive revenue 
and that of others. If all the denomina-|from such a source is indeed a monstrous 
tions would adopt measures similar to those | infatuation, which our posterity may be ex- 
in use among some of the Yearly Meetings | pected to regard with amazement. 

of Friends in this country, where an annual| We conclude, then, that the right prac- 
query on the subject of temperance is fol-|tice of Christianity at this time demands 
lowed up by the appointment of committees | abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, 
to inquire of each member as to his use of| and the seeking of suppression of all traffic 
these articles as a drink ; and with respectful, |in them. Trusting in God, the church should 
earnest, Christian persuasion therefrom, in| address itself to this great task, sure of a 





case it is used, the curse of alcohol would 
soon be almost extirpated from the church. 
She would then be prepared for effectual 
efforts for the world without. Meanwhile, 
it is well that all proper labors in this cause, 
as now adopted, should be continued. 

One of the most pleasing features of the 
work for temperance of recent time is the 
change of ground upon which it has been 
couducted. In former years it was chiefly 
advocated as a moral reform, and appeals 
were made to its bearing on temporal well- 


‘final triumph of the right. 


oe 


VERNACULAR INSTRUCTION FOR INDIANS.— 
| The experience of missionaries seems to increase 
‘the probability that the Christianization of any 
| large body of native Indians will demand’ the 
reduction of their tongue to writing, and the 
‘printing of at least portions of the Bible in it. 
| The Word Carrier, published by the Presbyte- 
rian Dakota Mission, and printed in Dakota and 
English, says in a late issue, “‘ That vernacular 
education bas a natural basis in the necessities 
of the human mind, is continually being proven. 
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It is quite significant, that among a people so 
advanced as the Cherokee nation, and where 
the English schools have’ been quite successful, 
the friends of education and civilization are at 
this late day obliged to go back to first principles, 
and advocate education in the Cherokee lan- 
guage.” The very first steps, so far as is known, 
to reduce the Comanche language to writing, 
have been made recently in the translation into 
it of the ‘‘ Lord's Prayer,” by one of the Chris- 


tian laborers at the Kiowa and Comanche 
Agency. 








MOVEMENTS OF FRIENDS TRAVELLING IN THE 
Ministry.—The Aritish Friend states that 
“Since last report Dougan Clark held a series of 
meetings at Belfast, and another series at Lis- 
burn, resting for a day in the middle of each, 
and for a few days between the engagements at 
Moyallon, where he returned after finishing at 
Lisburn. On First-day the 11th ult., he was ata 
large meeting at Brookfield, near the school, in 
the morning, and on Second-day he left Moyal- 
lon for England, going first to Sunderland, where 
he arrived on the 14th ult., and has since been 
holding a series of meetings for worship, and 
preaching the Gospel in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, Nile Street. These have been numer- 
ously attended, the one held on First-day the 
18th being a crowded one.” 

“Eli and Abarilla Cowgill have been pursuing 
their service in visiting families, and have com- 
pleted the Monthly Meeting of Grange since the 
last report. 

We understand they visited Cootehill on the 
gth of Second month. They visited the families 
of members and attenders, and on Fourth-day 
the 14th were at the week-day meeting, when 
they took farewell of Friends, and when praise 
was offered for blessings received. On the 15th 
our Friends went to Brookfield.” 

“ Rufus P. King visited York Retreat on the 
3d ult., with his companion.” 

‘At West Devon Monthly Meeting, held at 
Plymouth on the 14th ult., Helen Balkwill was 
liberated to pay a visit in Gospel love to Friends 
in the Western States of America.” 

Stanley Pumphrey attended Burlington Quar- 
terly Meeting, N. J., on the 27th of Second 
month, and Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, 
N. J., on the 15th inst. Beside attending various 
meetings in course in and around this city, he 
has had an appointed meeting at Moorestown, 
N. J., in the house of the Hicksite Friends. On 
the 17th inst. he attended the Representative 
Meeting of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, at Balti- 
more ; also the Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight, of Baltimore Quarterly. He was at their 
meeting for worship on First-day the 18th, and 


the Quarterly Meeting on the roth, after which 
he returned to Philadelphia. 

Barnabas C, Hobbs having completed his visit 
to Friends in New England, was at the meeting 
at Germantown, Philadelphia, on First-day, the 
11th, and at Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting on 
the 15th. 

At Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting Charles 
Rhoads received an endorsement of a minute 
from his Monthly Meeting to visit Friends of 
Kansas Yearly Meeting. 





DIED. _ 

KNOWLES.—In Smyrna, N. Y., on the Ist of 
First mo., 1877, Henry Knowles, aged nearly 91 years; 
a minister seventy years. He was born in South 
Kingston, R. I., 27th of First mo., 1786. Hia par- 
ents were members of the Society of Friends ; his 
mother, ially, was earnestly concerned for the 
best interests of her children, and he was early blessed 
with a sense of his Saviour’s love. He removed to 
his late residence in 1821, and was often engaged in 
his Master’s service, within his own and other Yearly 
Meetings: ever faithful in upholding ancient testi- 
monies and in the discharge of duty. When the end 
drew near he met it with great calmness, saying “his 
work was done, and there was nothing in the way,” 
and was enabled to approach the grave 


“ Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


OSBORN.— On Fourth mo. 24th, 1875, David Os- 
born; a member and elder of Alum Creek Montbly 
Meeting, Ohio. This dear Friend, though for many 
years an exemplary attender of meetings and in every 
way a pattern of good works, yet was brought to see 
about four years ago that he was walking in darkness, 
without the light of life; and realizing this, he fled to 
Jesus for refuge and was enabled to give himself to 
Him and accept, through faith in the atoning blood, 
full and complete salvation, so that he could confess 
Jesus before the people, and in his dying testimony 
was able to rejoice in a faith that failed not. 





STANLEY PUMPHREY having visited all the Indian 
Agencies under -the care of the Society of Friends in 
the Central Superintendency, proposes to give an 
address upon the civil and religious improvement of 
the Indians, at Twelfth street Meeting-house, in this 
city, on Second-day, the 2nd of Fourth mo. at 8 P. M. 
Friends and the public generally are invited to attend. 

ab Asreertnleerstensicg 

INSTITUTE FoR COLORED YouTH.—A stated annual 
meeting will be held on Second-day, 26th inst., at 
12 M., in the Committee Room of Arch street Meeting- 


house. Wa. Evans, Sec’y. 
‘Third mo., 1877. 





SYRIA. 


Theophilus Waldmeier's Report on Friends’ 
Lebanon Mission, for 1876. 


An interesting report has been received 
|from Theophilus Waldmeier. As, however, 
it is too long for the pages of the Monthly 
Record, the following abridgment has been 
| prepared, the words of the original being 
| used as far as possible. 
A, Lioyp Fox. 
, ELLEN C. PEARSON. 

“Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
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to think any thing as of ourselves; but our 
sufficiency is of God; who also hath made us 
able ministers of the New Testament; not 
of the letter, but of the Spirit: for the letter 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” 

After recording his thankfulness for the 
strength graciously vouchsafed during the 
last three years, especially at a time of great 
trouble, rather more than a year ago, The- 
ophilus Waldemier refers to the present as 
being the anniversary of the visit of Eli 
Jones and party, apd to the comfort that the 
recollection of their visit has been during 
the subsequent months. He continues :— 
“The mission has not had the same amount 
of priestly persecution to contend with as 
previously, but the Maronite priest at Bru- 
mana often preaches against us, and the 
Maronite bishop has excommunicated those 
who meet with us. The schools have been 
earried on uninterruptedly, with the excep- 
tion of the six weeks’ holiday in Fourth and 
Fifth months, during the silk-worm time, 
when the population generally are busy 
earning bread for the whole year. Friends 
may remember that at the close of 1875, six 
day-schools were in full oj eration: (1) The 
Brumana Girls’ School—(2) the Brumana 
Boys’ School—(3) the 
School —(4) the Dar Bsalim Mixed School 
—(5) the Neby Mixed School- (6) the 
Roomy Mixed School. No schools what- 


ever existed in any of these places; we did 


not enter into the field of other laborers, but 
began to cultivate ‘ virgin’ soil. 

“On the Ist of First month, 1876, in the 
presence of our teloved friends Eli Jones 
A. L. Fox, and Henry Newman, our Train- 
ing Home was opened in a hired house. A 
few weeks later. we were able to rejoice in 
the peaceable arrangement of the long litiga- 
tion with regard to the ‘Ain Salaam’ prop- 
erty. In the beginning of the year, also, 
we opened our seventh school, one for girls, 
at Mansurich, and at the end in the same 
village, our ninth, a school for boys. As 
soon as the Ain Salaam property was satis- 
factorily settled to us, the building of the 
new Training Home was at once re-com- 
menced, and I am now able to report that 
the first and second stories are completed, 
and are sheltered for the winter by a tempo- 
tary roof. We hope to finish the third story 
early in 1877, and by the end of the sum- 
mer, it the Lord will, to enter into it. In 
connection with the Training School,we have 
commenced an Industrial School, in which 
we are manufacturing cedar and olive wood 
work, for which we hope to find a sale in 
England, America, Sweden,‘ and other 


Beit-Mary Mixed | 


| one of us. 





places. I have found by much experience 
that some practical work, together with 
study, is very useful, as it keeps the boys 
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not only in good health, but opens their 
minds when study fails to do so. 

“The fruit trees planted by our dear 
friends are doing well, and notwithstanding 
its being mid-winter, we huve on the top of 
‘Rooisse’ a young apple tree, planted by 
Eli Jones, which, after flowering two 
months ago, has now more than fifty nice 
apples upon it, I have also three hundred 
fruit trees of the best kinds, coming from 
France. 

‘My plan from the beginning was to en- 
gage the people of these mountains to work 
for us, consequently all the work, of what- 
ever nature, is being done by the inhabit- 
ants of our own mission station. Some 
have lately said, ‘If we had not been 
engaged in building the Training Home, we 
and our poor children would have perished 
by starvation. Thanks to God, for this 
means, by which our lives have been pre- 
served.’ 

“All our various devotional meetings have 
been regularly held, and in general very 
well attended. Our monthly meeting,which 
was organized by our dear friends Eli Jones, 
A. L. Fox, Henry Newman, and myself, 
has been beld always at the appointed day 
of the month, and it bas always been a time 
of blessing and spiritual comfort to every 
Six new members have been 
added to us during the year, so thet our 
number is twelve; more have applied for 
membership but have not yet been received, 
because in these things it is better to’ go on 
slowly and cautiously than to be too hasty. 
Our First-day morning meeting is, as usual, 
well attended ; the number usually present 
being from eighty to one hundred. We feel 
this to be a very important gathering. In 
the afternoon we have an interesting First-day 
school of men, women, and children. We 
have also a devotiona] meeting every Fourth- 
day evening, at eight o’clock, in the Girls’ 
School-room at Brumana; and every Sev- 
enth-day evening I have a meeting for all 
our teachers ; it is partially of a devotional, 
partly of a business character, and generally 
very interesting, edifying, and useful. I 
and my dear wife are often visiting all the 
schools, so that we have teachers and 
schools under close inspection, which is very 
necessary. We intend to hold the general 
annual examination in Fourth month, just 
before the six weeks’ holidays, which we 
have to give in silk-worm time.” 

Here follow reports from Ibrahim Tasso, 
teacher of the Training School; Hanni 
Ferach, teacher of the Girls’ School at Bru- 
mana; Malek Dieb, teacher of the Dar 
Bsalim School; Sheheen Risk, teacher of 
the Beit-Mary School ; Jusuf-el-Churi teacher 
of the Neby School; Jusuf Chater, teacher 
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of the Roomy School; Sareefy Douane, | ciety of Friends. I want to bring to the 
teacher of the Girls’ School at Mansurich ;| remembrance of all our friends that before 
Sister Catherina, trained sick nurse; Isaak| long our Training Home will be completed, 
Shomah, the Scripture reader; and Em Ju-| and that it isnot yet furnished. Everything 
suf, the Bible-woman. | needful for such an establishment, such ag 
As it is impossible to present an abstract! bedding, clothing, curtains, furniture, books 
of these that should retain the freshness and | for a library, suspending lamps, medicine, 
personality of the originals, we select one) tvols, implements for turners and carpenters, 
as a specimen, vis., that of Sareefy Douane, | a good strong force-pump, picks and shovels 
of Mansurich Girls’ School, which is sup-| for cultivation, will be very acceptable and 
ported by English and American Friends:—| exceedingly useful. I ask you, too, especi- 
‘‘Nearly one year now I have been at this! ally to help us by your prayers before the 
village teaching the girls ; it was very hard} throne of our heavenly Father, and let us 
for me at the beginning, because everything| work together and reap together with joy. 
was new and difficult. The people here had} (Signed) THEOPHILUS WALDMEIER.” 
never seen a girls’ school, and though they | Monthly Record. 
are only an hour and a half from Beyrout, 





they are very ignorant, and sunk very deeply rk 
in all kinds of superstition. The people | For Friends’ Review. 
here belong to the Greek Church,which does | A COMPARISON. 


not oppose so much the teachings of mis- magia 
sionaries. The Greek priest is very friendly} An anxious and expectant crowd are 
towards the school and towards myself.) assembled to witness the launching of a 
Thirty girls are coming regularly to school.| noble vessel. Day by day she had been 
You must know that I had to begin to teach| growing by the skilful workmanship of 
— ~ oS. _ is roe = a a — ~ = eye “s 
abic ep ey. was very slo ork, | master-bullder, little Ittle, piece by 
but now the children spell nicely, and some) piece; many a blow bed tne struck, many 
of them can read in simple books ; they| a nail fastened, until she assumed her pres- 
Waneianh: Meting ioguuan en ‘Siaplacaeimntiek Ganlnenpecdoeste ol-be 
tory. Writing is ge y|\ to aunched. e was perfect in all ker 
slowly with the girls. I have also taught} parts, from bow to stern, perfect in form to 
them needle-work, which they like very} ride upon a summer sea, perfect in strength 
much, and which is much appreciated by the | to resist the fury of the stormy waters; yes, 
vues ogre : perfect, yet useless, as she stood there high 
“About thirty years ago there was a man| upon the stocks. This the master-builder 
killed in this village, by another man of the| knew, and he had announced that she will 
same a which account Ga, —_— this day be launched out upon her waiting 
got separated into two, upper and lower) element. 
parts. Though it is a long time since, the} The crowd look in eager suspense to see 
people are still divided by much hatred; but! her move, but in vain. The eye of the 
our school-house is just in the middle of the | master-builder quickly sees what is hinder- 
two parties, where the children of the upper| ing her, and he as quickly gives an order. 
and the lower village are together learning | A reatibis with ve alates one prop, 
= a pe eek and I trust, also, small and hidden from view, and the vessel 
that this school wi l be the means of bring-| glides rapidly and silently forth, and floats 
ing = pny nearer to each other by the/ like a queen of the sea upon the calm sur- 
ove of our Saviour. | face of the sunlit bay, ready under a cap- 
“Theophilus Waldmeier has lately opened | tain’s command ios ination. the waves and 
the boys’ school in this village, in the same | perform the work for which she was built. 
ne as the girls school, but separated | I thought it a fitting type of the growth 
rom each other. This is a great thing;| and perfection of the Christian character. 
may the blessing of the Lord rest upon Little by little, perhaps slowly, but skil- 
we ag ose: ‘ere ls ‘fully, they who were once babes have 
. Waldmeier adds, in conclusion, I been growing under the watchful eye of the 
want to say how thankful we must feel to| great Master-builder to the stature of a man 
a ae Father, oe oe and or woman in Christ. He has enabled “— 
protected the mission. eel also con-| to overcome temptations. He has taught 
strained to express my affectionate thank-| them by trials, ont though they may have 
fulness to all our friends who helped for-| required much hammering and fitting, He 
ccaulop vvenn! Setagens ainaess: sam: wate keene: Colagiote Set 
; } \form seems almost complete. e has 
Lebanon, whieh will be an honor to the So-| sheathed them with Faith to resist tbe 
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stormy waves of life, and furnished them | Gospel, although his modes and illustrations 

with an anchor “sure and steadfast.” They | varied.—Zion’s Herald. 

have “ His name written on their foreheads.” 

To the beholder’s eye the character is per- 

fect in symmetry, and ready—for what? ean iene) 

Ab! ready for the launching; yes, they are QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

useless there, held up by props bigh and dr p mt F 

upon the stocks. This’ our Mastet tnere: _ (1) What is our direct Scriptural founda- 

and in His time these props are taken away | tion of the salvation of our children dying 

one by one, until they seem ready now, |!" infaney? (2) Also, what is the responsi- 

surely, to float out upon the bosom of His bility, if any, of neglecting to baptize chil- 

infinite love. But no! not yet; one hidden | 4ten—those children dying unbaptized ? 

prop remains unseen to all eyes, save His. ; M. D. 

A sure, but perhaps an unheard blow, de-| 1. Christ’s declaration, “ Of such is the 

scends from His loving hand, and the Chris- | kingdom of heaven.” 

tian floats out upon that wavelesssea which| 2. None. There is no direct evidence 

sparkles with the light of His glory. Now | that infants were ever baptized in the New 

he is ready under his Captain’s com-| Testament times; the evidence is indirect 

mand to perform the Master’s work, to carry | and inconclusive: that is, there is much to 

rich stores, and to rest not, unless hauled up | be said both for and against the theory that 

for repairs, until the sails are lowered, and | children were baptized with their parents. 

he drops anchor in the harbor of Heaven, | The most that can be said respecting infant 

to go no more out forever. M.A. T., | baptism is, that it is a method of publicly 
N. ©. consecrating children to God, that it is bene- 

Sale 3D \ficial in its influence on the parents, and 
‘through them on the children, and is unob- 
MOODY AND COOK. jectionable.* It is a parental privilege 


— rather than aduty. It does not make the 

There is another practical antithesis ex-| slightest difference in respect to the future 
hibited in our city at the present time. At condition of the child whether he dies bap- 
the South End, one of the most uncultured | tized or unbaptized. There is absolutely no 


of ministers preaches to crowded and deeply | Scriptural warrant whatever, for this eccle- 
moved audiences. His scope of subjects is | siastical notion, which is a relic of the Pa- 
limited; his learning is of the. narrowest | pal Church, used by it to increase its power 
order; his illustrations are daily parables | in the household. 

and ordinary incidents; he has little va-;| ©. M.'f.—If you go to church only to 
riety, preaching over his sermons on the | hear a sermon, you had better stay at home 
fandamental truths of religion wherever he | than to go and listen to unprofitable preach- 
goes, and yet is producing profound and/ing. But is worship nothing? And is the 
lasting results. In the centre of the city, |communion of saints nothing ? 

on Mondays, at noon, one of the most culti- 
vated of the younger min‘sters of the day, 
a student of Harvard, of Andover, and of Abridged from Popular Science Montbly, 12 mo., 1876. 
Germany, lectures before an immense crowd | FERMENTATION AND ITS BEARINGS ON 
of both scholars and common people. Some THE PHENOMENA OF DISEASE. 

of the most venerable, broadly educated and | 
thoughtful of the land sit at his feet. He} BU SUNN TISDARMY EL. DL, B. B- Gs 
is showing how science and philosophy con- | 
firm the revelations of the Bible, out of (Continued from page 495.) ) 

whose inspired pages the humble Evangelist | | We now approach an aspect of this ques- 
never moves; and in all his masterly gene- | #00 which concerns us still more closely, 
ralizations in science, and excursions into | #04 which will be best illustrated by an ac- 
the interior provinces of mental philosophy, | t¥»! fact. A few years ago I was bathing 
he, somehow, finds his way through to the | in an Alpine stream, and, returning to my 
same central Cross,—to the same overmas- | Clothes from the cascade which had been 
tering human necessities for the same sim-|™y Shower-bath, I slipped upon a block of 
ple but divine Gospel preached in the Tab- | granite, the sharp crystals of which stamped 


—— 


ernacle. The impressions produced are | #It might be unobjectionable if it never led parents te be 

simi aaj in | careless about the chil ause they suppo: was made a 
often very similar, expressing themselves in | member of the Church by baptism; and if it did not tend to 
starting tears and subdued prayers. Paul | ugheeee dan — — of a ee _ 

cailar 13 a | cumcision in Paul’s day was indifferent, till some ntile 
before the jailer at Philippi, and Paul at Christians began to acpend upon it ; then the Apostle opposed 
Mars Hill before the learning of Athens was | it with strong condemnation. The new garment of Christi- 


|anity should not be patched with the old cloth of rites de- 
the same Apostle, and preached the same | rived from Judaism. , (Ed. Frds.’ Rev.] 


———— - Ee 
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themselves into my naked shin. The wound 
was an awkward one, but, being in vigorous 
health at the time, I hoped for a speedy re- 
covery. Dipping a clean pocket-handker- 
chief into the stream, I wrapped it round 
the wound, limped home, and remained for 
four or five days quietly in bed. There was 
no pain, and at the end of this time I thought 
myself quite fit to quit my room. The 
wound, when uncovered, was found per- 
fectly clean, uninflamed, and entirely free 
from pus. Placing over it a bit of gold- 
beater’s skin, I walked about all day. To- 
ward evening itching and heat were felt; a 
large accumulation of pus followed, and I 
was forced to go to bed again. The water- 
bandage was restored, but it was powerless 
to check the action now set up; arnica was 
applied, but it made matters worse. The 
inflammation increased alarmingly, until fi- 
nally I was ignobly earried on men’s shoul. 
ders down the mountain, and transported to 


best medical hands. Onthe morning after 
my arrival in Geneva, Dr. Gautier discov- 
ered an abcess in my instep, at a distance of 
five inchés from the wound. The two were 
connected by a channel, or sinus, as it is 
technically called, through which he was 
able to empty the abscess without the appli- 
cation of the lance. 

By what agency was that channel formed 
—what was it that thus tore asunder the 
sound tissue of my instep, and kept me for 
six weeks a prisoner in bed? In the very 
room where the water-dressing had been 
removed from my wound and the gold-beat- 
er’s-skin applied to it, I opened this year a 
number of tubes, containing perfectly clear 
and sweet infusions of fish, flesh, and veg- 
etable. These hermetically-sealed infusions 
had been exposed for weeks, both to the san 
of the Alps and to the warmth of a kitchen, 
without showing the slightest turbidity or 
sign of life. But two days after they were 
opened the greater number of them swarmed 
with the bacteria of putrefaction, the germs 
of which had been contracted from the dust- 
laden air of the room. And, had the pus 
from my abscess been examined, my memory 
of its appearance leads me to infer that it 
would have been found equally swarming 
with these bacteria—that it was their germs 
which got into my incautiously-opened 
wound. They were the subtle workers 


that burrowed down my shin, dug the ab- 
scess in my instep, and produced effects which 
might well have proved fatal to me. 

And here we come directly face to face 
with the labors of a man who has estab- 
lished for himself an imperishable reputa- 
tion in relation to this subject, who com- 
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bines the penetration of the true theorist 
with the skill and conscientiousness of the 
true experimenter, and whose practice is one 
continued demonstration of the theory that 
the putrefaction of wounds is to be averted 
by the destruction of the germs of bacteria, 
Not only from his own reports of bis cases, 
but from the reports of eminent men who 
have visited his hospital, and from the opin. 
ions expressed to me by Continental sur. 
geons, do I gather that one of the greatest 
steps ever made in the art of surgery was 
the introduction of the antiseptic system of 


treatment, practised first in Glasgow and 


now in Edinburgh, by Prof. Lister. 

The interest of this subject does not 
slacken as we proceed. We began with the 
cherry-cask and beer-vat; we end with the 
body of man. ee 

Take the extracted juice of beef or mut- 
ton, so prepared as to be perfectly transpa- 


'rent, and entirely free from the living germs 
Geneva, where, thanks to the kindness of| 


friends, 1 was immediately placed in the | 


of bacteria. Into the clear liquid let fall 
the tiniest drop of an infusion charged with 
the bacteria of putrefaction. ‘Twenty-four 
hours subsequently the clear extract will be 
found muddy throughout, the turbidity be- 
ing due to swarms of bacteria generated by 
the drop with which the infusion was inocu- 
lated. At the same time the infusion will 
have passed from a state of sweetness to a 
state of putridity. Let a drop similar to that 
which bas produced this effect fall into an 
open wound: the juices of the living body 
nourish the bacteria as the beef or mutton 
juice nourished them, and you have putre- 
faction produced within the system. The 
air, as I have said, is laden with floating 
matter which, when it falls upon the wound, 
acts substantially like the drop. Prof. Lis- 
ter’s aim is to destroy the life of that float- 
ing matter—to kill such germs as it may 
contain. Had he, for example, dressed my 
wound, instead of op,ening it incautiously 
in the midst of air laden with the germs of 
hacteria, and instead of applying to it gold- 
beater’sskin, which probably carried these 
germs upon its surface, he would have show- 
ered upon the wound, during the time of 
dressing, the spray of some liquid capable 
of killing the germs. The liquid usually 
employed for this purpose is dilute carbolic 
acid, which, in his skilled hands, has be- 
come a specific against putrefaction and all 
its deadly consequences. : 

We now pass the bounds of surgery 
proper, and enter the domain of epidemic 
disease, including those fevers so sagaciously 
referred to by Boyle. The most striking 
analogy between a contagium and a ferment 
is to be found in the power of indefinite 
self multiplication possessed and exercised 
by both. You know the exquisitely truth- 
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ful figures regarding leaven employed in 
the New Testament. A particle hid in 
three measures of meal leavens it all. A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. In 
a similar manner a particle of contagium 
spreads through the human body and may 
be so multiplied as to strike down whole 
populations. Consider the effect produced | 
upon the system by a microscopic quantity 
of the virus of small-pox. That virus is 
to all intents and purposes a seed. It is| 





sown as leaven.is sown, it grows and mul-| 
tiplies as leaven grows and multiplies, and 
it always reproduces itself. To Pasteur we 
are indebted for a series of masterly re-| 
searches, wherein he exposes the looseness | 
and general baselessness of prevalent no-| 
tions regarding the transmutation of one) 
ferment into another. He guards himself! 
against saying it is impossible. The true 
investigator is sparing in the use of this| 
word, though the use of it is as unspar-| 
ingly ascribed to him; bat, as a matter of | 
fact, Pasteur has never been able to effect) 
the alleged transmutation, while he has| 
been always able to point out the open door- | 
ways through which the affirmers of such | 
transmutations had allowed error to march | 
in upon them. 


| 


The great source of error here has been | 
already alluded to in this discourse. The| 
observers worked in an atmosphere charged | 


with the germs of different organisms; the 
mere accident of first possession rendering | 
now one organism, now another, triumphant. | 
In different stages, moreover, of its fermen-| 
tative or putrefactive changes, the same in-' 
fasion may so alter as to be successively 
taken possession of by different organisms. | 
Such cases have been adduced to show that 
the earlier organisms must have been trans- | 
formed into the Jatter ones, whereas they | 
are simply cases in which different germs, | 
because of changes in the infusion, render 
themselves valid at different times. 

By teaching us how to cultivate each fer- 
ment in its purity—in other words, by 
teaching us how to rear the individual or- | 
ganism apart from all others—Pasteur has 
enabled us to avoid all these errors. And 
where this isolation of a particular organ- | 
ism has been duly effected it grows and 
multiplies indefinitely, but no change of it 
into another organism is ever observed. In 
Pasteur’s researches the Bacterium remained 
& Bacterium, the Vibrio a Vibrio, the Peni- 
cillium a Penicillium, and the Torula a 
Torula. Sow any of these in a state of 
purity in an appropriate liquid, you get it, 
and italone, in the subsequent crop. In like 
manner, sow smali-pox in the human body, 
your crop is small-pox. Sow there scarla- 
lina, and your crop is scarlatina. Sow ty-| 
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phoid virus, your crop is typhoid—cholera, 
your crop is cholera. The disease bears as 
constant a relation to its contagium as the 
microscopic organisms just enumerated do 


|to their germs, or indeed as a thistle does to 


its seed. No wonder, then, with analogies 
so obvious and so striking, that the convic- 
tion is spreading and growing daily in 
strength that reprodactive parasitic life is at 


|the root of epidemic disease—that living 


ferments finding lodgment in the body in- 
crease there and multiply, directly ruiniug 
the tissue on which they subsist, or de- 


| Stroying life indirectly by the generation of 


poisonous compounds within the body. This 
conclusion, which comes to us with a pre- 
symption almost amounting to demonstra- 
tion, is clinched by the fact that virulently- 
infective diseases have been discovered with 
which living organisms are as closely and as. 
indissolubly associated as the growth of 
Torula is with the fermentation of beer. 
(To be concluded.) 


————___ eee. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THOUGHTS OF HOME. 


1 am longing to night 
For a glimpse of light 

From the golden portals of home; 
For “the harp,” and “the palm,” 
And the victory psalm, 

They are singing before the throne. 


I am weary to-night 
Of the sickening sight, 
Of the hungry, sad, and lone ; 
And my heart grows faint 
At earth’s mournful plaint, 
And I long, Oh! I long for home. 


I am thinking to-night 
Of the river of light, 

That flows from beneath the throne, 
Of the glad “ new song” 
Which the white-robed throng 

All sing in my Father’s home. 


I am wondering to night 
How the glory bright 
Floods river, and street, and dome; 
How those I know 
In that glory go, 
Rejoicing to be at home. 


I am hoping to-night 
That a robe of white 
May await when I shall come; 

That the Saviour’s face 
May brighten the place, 
As I cross to my other home. 


I am trusting to-night, 
Not in human might, 

But in Jesus Christ alone, 
The Lamb that doth feed 
And tenderly “lead 

To living founts ’’—at home. 


I am thankful to night, 
That tho’ fierce and white 
The billows around us foam ; 
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That we all can rest 
On His loving breast, 
And know He will guide us home. 


But the “story old” 
Of the streets of gold, 
Of the freedom from pain and care, 
Oft makes me long 
For the welcome song, 
That shall bid me welcome there. 


But I know that His time 
Is better than mine, 
That He sees when the work is done; 
That He grace will give, 
That [ rightly may live, 
Though my heart may long for home. 


Te ae’ Ke 
Willowbrook, Third mo. ist, 1877. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.— European advices to the 
2oth inst. have been received. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION.—It was officially stated 
in the British House of Commons on the 16th, that 
the government had received from Russia a proposal 
to join in a protocol which will embody the views of 
the powers as to the situation in the East. A draft of 
the protocol as proposed by Russia kad been consid- 
ered by the Cabinet. Modifications of the language 
were proposed, and were referred by the Russian am- 
bassador to his government, from which he awaited 
instructions. The answer was to be considered by the 
Cabinet on the 21st, When that was disposed of, it 
was said that important negotiations must be commenced 
with the Porte. The terms of the protocol had not 
been officially published. 

The St. Petersburg correspondent of the London 


Daily News asserts that the war party in Russia are | 


still resolute, and apparently confident that the pend- 
ing negotiations will fail, and the question will be de- 
cided by the sword; but that semi-official assurances 
are given that a peaceable solution is scarcely doubtful, 

In the negotiations between Turkey and Montenegro, 
the rectification of the frontier was causing some diffi- 
culty, but no formal rupture had occurred. 

The Sultan has proclaimed a general amnesty in 
Bulgaria. 

Great discontent and agitation are reported to pre- 
vail in Crete, and it is said that revolt would have 
broken out long since but for advice and entreaty re- 
ceived from Athens. The cause of the discontent is 
the imperfect observance by the Turks of the law of 
1868, giving Crete administrative self-government. 

The Turkish Parliament met for the first time on 
tbe 19th inst. and was opened by the Sultan in person; 
the Ministers, the principal civil, military and religious 
dignitaries, and the foreign charges-d’affaires, being 
present. A considerable number of Senators and 
Deputies were in attendance. Of the 30 Senators, 5 are 
not Mussulmans. The speech from the throne, read 
by a secretary, reviews Turkey’s efforts at reform. 
After the Crimean war, it says, a new era of progress 
and prosperity would have commenced, but that in- 
trigues and agitation paralyzed the government by 
obliging it to waste its resources in warlike expendi- 
ture. This and bad financial management forced the 
reduction of interest on the public debt. The present 
Sultan, called. to the throne under difficult circum- 
stances, first prepared the army to maintain the secur- 
ity and independence of the country, and then devoted 
his efforts to internal reform, by giving a charter mak- 
ing the nation share in public administration, Among 
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the measures to be discussed during the session are 
the budget, electoral and press bills, and those for the 
organization of provincial tribunals and the civil ser. 
vice. It is promised that measures will be taken to 
offi r Turkey's creditors the most solid guarantees con. 
sistent with the urgent necessities of the treasury. 
Peace with Servia is announced, and a hope expressed 
for a favorable issue to the Montenegrin negotiations, 
which would allow the disbanding of the troops. 

GERMANY.—A recent order of the German authori. 
ties, that the men who formerly served in the French 
army shall leave Alsace and ties immediately or 
accept German nationality, will be brought to the no. 
tice of the Reichstag by the Deputies from those prov. 
inces. The order has been modified since its first 
issue, but orly so as to offer better terms to those will. 
ing to become Germans. It affects 5000 families. In 
a debate on the budget, a deputy from Metz described 
ithe ruinous state of affairs in his own constituency, 

and asked for self-government for Alsace and Loraine. 
He quoted statistics to show that property in Loraine 
is now worth only half what it was before the annexa. 
tion, 

The Minister of War, in explaining the army esti- 
mates before the budget committee, justified the in- 
creased expenditure by pointing to the growth of the 
French army, and the recent movement of troops on 
the German frontier ; also to the growth and improve- 
ment of the Russian army. 

ITALY.—The Pope in a speech delivered in a recent 
consistory held at the Vatican, declared that the Italian 
ecclesiastical laws deprived him of the means of ad- 
ministering the Church, and left him only the liberty 
granted by the ordinary laws. He lamented his ina- 
bility to prevent immorality and irreligion from per- 
vading society. He pronounced conciliation with the 
| Italian government impossible, and appealed to foreign 
bishops to incite their members to the work of induc- 
ing their governments to take into consideration the 
position of the “Holy See.” A later account says 
that the Pope has dictated a note which the Nuncios 
will present to the different governments, representing 
| the condition to which he will be reduced if the cleri- 
| eal abuses bill should pass. 

DENMARK.—The Finance Committee of the Folke. 
| thing (Parliament), will propose a grant of 125,000 

thalers for participation by Denmark in the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1878. 

NoRWAY.—The government proposes to contribute 
| 120,000 crowns toward representation at the Paris 
| Exhibition. 

Domestic.—The Attorney General of the Nicholls 

organization in Louisiana has filed in the Fifth Dis- 
trict Court of that State a petition for a writ of 
ejectment against Packard and his associates, asking 
that they be See of the State Honse, and the 
officers of the Nicholls government be given posses 
| sion. On the 19th inst.,a New Orleans paper stated, a 
number of negroes collected about the building, hav- 
ing apparently come from the country to join the mili- 
tia, which Packard was recruiting, and it was feared 
that a street conflict might result. Later in the day, 
the Nicholls police arrested several recruiting officers 
on a charge of attempiing to create a riot and enlisting 
men to overthrow the State government. The U. 5. 
troops have not been withdrawn, but are not permitted 
to interfere unless for the preservation of peace. 

In South Carolina, the Circuit Court of Charleston, 
on the 13th, decided in a case involving the validity 
of the acts of a trial justice appointed by Hampton, 
that the authority of said justice must be respected as 
a State officer de facto and de jure; thus sustaining 
Hampton’s claim as Governor. The other Circuit 
Judges of the State had previously made similar de- 
cisions. 





